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has Hardinge with his knowledge both of the Russian Government and
of Persia, and his clear view as to the good policy of an agreement.
But without Morley we should have made no progress at all, for the
Government of India would have blocked every point and Morley
has removed mountains in the way of negotiations." x
To the student of diplomacy the very full records in the fourth
volume of the British Documents offer an example of team work
between a group of exceptionally able men which is not easily
matched. Grey keeps a light but firm hand on the steering-wheel;
his officials keep him constantly warned of the shoals and snags;
none of them run ahead of their instructions or fail in the candid
expression of their own views within these limits. Morley does battle
with the most powerful group of officials in the service of any country,
and Cecil Spring Rice, now Minister in Tehran, expresses with com-
plete candour and no little foresight the strong objections of the
Persians to being handed over to the tender mercies of Russia.
But all these able men show the same simplicity about their Entente
with Russia as their predecessors about their Entente with France.
Now and again they glance at its European aspects, but these pass
into the background as the negotiations go forward. In the early
days Grey had expected that Isvolsky would raise the question of the
Near East, including the Dardanelles, and he was prepared to meet
him on that ground, though he was aware that it would stir large
questions of treaty rights involving many Powers.2 Isvolsky never
so much as hinted at it. For this part of his policy he had quite
other ideas which were to be developed in the following year to
the great embarrassment of British statesmen. These could not be
revealed to the British Cabinet, but they required him to leave his
hands free to deal with Austria and Germany when his time came.
Russia, in fact, was still trying to ride both horses. After much hesita-
tion she had fallen back on the Dual Alliance when the Japanese war
ended, and largely under French influence had healed her quarrels
1 " Life of Campbell-Bannerman," Vol. n, p. 362.   Towards the close of
his life Morky was reported by some of his friends to have said that he was an
opponent of the Russian agreement, but, if lie was not misunderstood, his
memory must have betrayed him.
2 Gooch and Temperley, Vol. IV, p. 414, Grey to Nicolson.
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